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else. " Where is it to be put ? Will the authorities
allow it to be put up anywhere even if I can get it
carried there?" He gloated over the sketch of the
structure, accompanied by the directions for putting
it together which arrived before the hut itself, and
he prowled about vacant spaces searching for a
favourable site. When the hut arrived he reflected
that he could as easily have carried St. Paul's
Cathedral or the Tower of London up to the camp.
But help came. The Army Work Corps, which was
organised to put up huts for the soldiers, and to try to
make roads over the slimy morasses, had for its chief
a Mr. Doyne, who was a countryman of Russell's; he
offered to allow his men to erect the hut in their spare
time for a small payment

Russell had chosen a place behind Cathcart's Hill,
not far from the curious cave in which Sir John
Campbell had established his headquarters. Greatly
daring, he directed the first wagon-load of cases to this
spot, and day after day hovered about dreading lest
some Staff officer should arrive with a peremptory
order for the removal of the humble building which
rapidly took on the appearance of a chalet without
a verandah or upper storey. It was square with a
sloping roof and with windows about eighteen inches
square on two sides, and it was divided by a partition.
The bigger room, or sitting-room, was about eight
feet by six feet, and the smaller room was to be a bed-
room. Mr. Doyne's men painted the roof and the
walls white, and Russell often heard envious officers
drop such remarks asf "That's the Times corre-
spondent's 1 I wonder why he is allowed to have it
here ? " By-and-by he added to his hut a stable with
two stalls, and a smaller hut for the groom, who came